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through  the  years  in  collecting  old  directories,  and  the  directories 
for  Minneapolis  since  1865  proved  a  valuable  source  of  information. 
They; showed  that  Emerson  Cole  was  a  “sawyer”  in  Minneaix)lis 
in  1867,  and  from  1871  to  1874  was  associated  with  the  Jones 
lumber  manufacturing  company  as  foreman  and  sawmill  contractor. 
In  1875  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Lincoln  sawmill,  with  which 
he  was  connected  until  the  year  1878-79. 

In  1877,  and  this  was  the  first  direct  clue,  Coie  was  listed  in  the 
directory  as  a  member  of  the  firm  Cole  &  Hammond,  “Manufac¬ 
turers  and  Dealers  in  Lumber  Lath  and  Shingles.”  Charles  D. 
Hammond  was  his  partner.  A  letter  of  May  17.  1879,  stating 
that  Cole  &  Hammond  had  “piled  lumber  now  for  eighteen  months 
on  one  lot  on  7th  St.  .  .  .”  substantiates  the  claim  that  the  company 
was  formed  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

An  investigation  of  the  loose  papers  and  volumes  revealed  a 
few  bills  for  the  Lincoln  mill  and  a  series  of  ledgers  and  journals 
for  the  Cole  &  Hammond  Company,  beginning  June  30,  1877. 
A  price  list  for  October  29,  1879,  shows  that  the  company  handled 
common  lumber,  fencing  and  battens,  stock  boards,  flooring,  siding 
and  ceiling,  clear  lumber  and  box  boards,  shingles  and  lath,  “terms 
60  days,  5%  off,”  Letters  which  they  wrote  to  dealers,  jobbers, 
and  timber  owners  in  northern  Minnesota  negotiating  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  logs  for  their  sawmill  were  also  included  in  the  papers. 

Letterheads  and  ledger  entries  gave  the  company  name  various¬ 
ly  as  “Cole  and  Hammond,”  “Cole  Hammond  &  Co.,”  and  “Cole 
and  Weeks.”  The  city  directory  helped  to  solve  this  problem  by 
showing  that  in  1882  the  Cole  &  Hammond  Company  was  super¬ 
seded  by  the  Cole  &  Weeks  Company,  lumber  dealers.  Hammond 
was  listed  without  occupation,  and  Charles  W.  Weeks  was  listed 
as  a  member  of  the  firm  in  that  year.  Pay  roll  records  for  the 
same  year  show  that  Weeks  was  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  when 
its  letterhead  was  titled  “Cole  Hammond  &  Company,”  and  bills 
for  1882,  directed  to  the  firm  under  all  three  titles,  were  proof 
that  despite  the  name  the  records  were  essentially  those  of  one 
comi)any. 

Since  there  was  no  break  in  the  ledger  entries  either,  the 
evidence  seemed  to  justify  separating  twelve  volumes  and  one 
filing  box  of  papers  and  classifying  them  as  the  records  of  a 
lumber  company.  Besides  the  journals  and  ledgers,  they  com¬ 
prised  stock  inventories,  pay  rolls,  check  stubs,  copies  of  invoices. 
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correspondence,  and  miscellaneous  bills.  The  loose  papers  were 
obviously  incomplete  files,  but  they  covered  the  years  from  1877 
to  1890.  Here  again  the  city  directory  corroborated  other  evidence 
by  showing  that  the  Cole  &  Weeks  firm  was  in  operation  through 
1893,  and  jierhaps  longer.* 

There  were  still  a  few  problems  to  be  solved.  One  was  that  two 
items  in  the  collection  for  1890  related  to  repairing  houses.  An 
undated  letter,  bearing  the  letterhead  of  the  Gaskell  I  .iterary  Society 
of  Minneapolis,  also  mentioned  houses.  It  read : 


I  will  paper  nine  Houses  for  Messrs.  Coal  and  Weeks — same  as 
showid  me  by  Mr.  Barber  3  Rooms  below  in  gilt-Paper — ceilings 
droped  &  a  two  band  border  with  border  on  ceilings  below.  Bronez 
fjiV]  moulding  on  Five  Rooms.  Seven  Rof>ms  &  Hall  to  Each  House. 

.All  in  gocd  workmanlike  manner  for  Fifty-Dollars  per  House. 
Cash  when  each  House  is  complete.  ^  Ranney 

Then  there  was  another  item  titled  “Specifications  for  the 
comidetion  of  the  kitchen  additions  to  the  houses  owned  by  Cole 
and  Weeks.  .  .  .“  Why  should  Cole  &  Weeks,  lumber  dealers,  be 
papering  nine  houses  and  completing  kitchen  additions? 

Perhaps  there  were  other  volumes  to  explain  this  mystery.  Six 
volumes  relating  to  real  estate  transactions  from  1881  to  1888  were 
then  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  collection.  A  penciled 
label  on  one  of  them  read  “Land  Abstracts  and  Title  Company,” 
and  another  note  fastened  to  a  second  volume  stated :  “This  book 
seems  to  be  a  list  of  orders  for  the  extension  of  abstracts  or  some¬ 
thing  connected  with  real  estate.  The  Cole  and  Weeks  Co.  came 
into  quite  a  bit  of  land  through  taking  it  in  payment  for  lumber  & 
eventually  found  themselves  in  the  real  estate  business.  V.  Cole.” 

The  directories  w’ere  of  doubtful  assistance  in  showing  that 
Cole  &  Weeks  advertised  as  a  lumber  company  until  1889.  The 
directory  for  1889-1890  advertised  the  firm  as  “Cole  and  Weeks, 
Real  Estate  and  Loans,”  and  thus  it  was  listed  until  1893.  Re¬ 
search  has  failed  to  disclose  any  “Land  .'Abstracts  and  Title  Com¬ 
pany,”  or  any  company  of  a  similar  name  to  which  Cole  might 
liave  belonged.  Thus  the  matter  rests  for  the  present. 

Up  to  this  point  relatively  little  progress  had  been  made  in 
classifying  the  collection.  Twelve  volumes  and  one  filing  box  of 


iThe  Society  has  no  city  directories  for  1894  and  1895.  By  1896  the  company 
was  no  longer  listed. 
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papers  had  been  identified,  arranj^ed,  and  catalogued;  six  volumes 
were  of  doubtful  status;  and  the  bulk  of  the  collection  was  still 
unclassified. 

However,  the  material  identified  revealed  some  significant  facts 
about  Cole  as  a  Minnesota  business  man.  He.  like  many  another 
Minnesotan,  bad  first  recognized  business  opportunity  in  the 
State’s  vast  timber  resources.  He  worked  into  the  business  grad¬ 
ually,  first  as  a  sawyer,  then  /as  a  plant  foreman,  next  as  a  con¬ 
tractor  for  logs,  and  then  as  the  proprietor  of  bis  own  sawmill. 
Finally,  as  a  lumber  manufacturer,  w’itb  many  outstanding  accounts, 
he  saw  opportunity  in  the  real  estate  business.  Recognizing  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  this  field,  the  Cole  &  Weeks  Company  probably  was  not 
loath  to  accept  real  estate  in  payment  of  due  bills. 

Eventually  it  found  the  real  estate  business  more  lucnitive  than 
lumber  manufacturing,  and  so  abandoned  the  latter  function  en¬ 
tirely  to  deal  in  real  estate — and  loans.  The  statement  from  the 
city  directory  that  the  Cole  &  Weeks  firm  was  concerned  with 
“Real  Estate  and  Loans’’  suggests  the  transition  from  the  group 
of  papers  already  identified  to  those  which  remained  in  the  Cole 
collection. 

To  supply  meaning  and  order  to  these  remaining  papers  w’as 
simple  when  two  “guide  books’’  were  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
city  directories.  One  of  these  guides  was  a  scrapbook  into  which 
had  been  pasted  samf)les  of  all  the  printed  matter  used  by  the 
National  Building  Loan  and  Protective  Union  and  the  Pioneer 
Savings  and  Loan  Company.  A  study  of  this  volume  revealed 
that  the  National  Building  Loan  and  Protective  Union  was  a  mutual 
company  incorporated  in  1885  and  organized  to  do  business  in  1886. 
The  company  advertised  as  the  oldest  concern  of  its  sort,  “being 
the  first  National  Building  Association  in  the  United  States.’’ 

In  1888  Emerson  Cole  became  president  of  the  company.  The 
records  indicate  that  at  that  time  the  comj)any  was  oi)erating  in  at 
least  nineteen  States  outside  Minnesota,  selling  stock  memberships 
and  loaning  money  to  stockholders  who  secured  their  loans  through 
pledging  stock  and  mortgages  on  their  property  as  security. 

Each  applicant  for  a  loan  was  permitted  to  borrow  from  the 
company  up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  stock  at  par  ($100 
per  share).  If  he  did  not  own  enough  stock  to  cover  his  loan,  he 
subscribed  for  enough  and  paid  a  monthly  installment  on  this  addi- 
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tional  stock.  The  maturity  date  for  the  stock  coincided  with  the 
date  on  which  the  loan  was  due.  In  addition,  the  stockholder  paid 
special  Withdrawal  and  Quarterly  installments  during  this  period 
which  were  placed  in  either  the  company’s  reserve  or  operating 
expense  accounts. 

Business  was  done  mainly  through  local  and  State  agents,  many 
of  them  already  representatives  of  other  real  estate  and  loan  com¬ 
panies  or  insurance  firms.  To  strengthen  its  prestige,  the  company 
liked  to  have  State  advisory  boards  comix)sed  of  well-known  and 
influential  local  citizens  who  would  vouch  for  the  company’s  hon¬ 
orable  intentions  and  financial  stability.  Local  lioards,  formed  within 
a  community  of  local  stockholders,  were  useful  for  similar  purposes. 

Between  18«S6  and  1891  the  company  was  compelled  to  foreclose 
a  number  of  its  mortgages  and  thus  acquired  property  in  eight 
States.  Financial  difficulties  as  well  as  legal  and  personnel  troubles 
caused  it  to  reorganize  in  1892  and  change  its  name  to  the  Pioneer 
Savings  and  Loan  Company,  retaining  Cole  as  president,  however. 

All  this  information  was  gathered  from  the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  before  mentioned — the  scrapbook  of  printed  material.  It 
included  copies  of  the  company’s  articles  of  incorporation  and  by¬ 
laws,  circular  letters  to  stockholders,  mortgage  forms,  stock  owner¬ 
ship  agreements,  and  various  letters  of  instruction  to  agents.  Among 
the  most  interesting  and  humorous  items  was  a  circular  “A  Few 
Pointers  to  Agents.”  This  form  letter^  outlined  the  company’s 
point  of  view  toward  jirospective  stockholders  and  suggested  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  agents: 

.  .  .  Do  not  promise  t(x>  much.  W  hile  rash  promises  often  have 
the  desired  effect  of  closing  with  one  applicant  yet  if  they  are  not 
fulfilled,  it  (Hily  tends  to  impair  your  future  business  and  work  in¬ 
jury  to  the  Union,  which  must  fulfill  all  its  obligations. 

We  want  the  Union  worked.  First,  with  a  view  of  getting 
among  its  Share-holders  a  class  who  desire  to  make  it  a  means  by 
which  they  can  accumulate  their  savings.  Second,  a  class  who  desire 
to  make  it  the  means  of  accumulating  a  certain  sum  at  a  specified  time 
to  be  used  in  acts  of  charity  (for  example,  a  present  to  a  daughter 
when  she  is  going  to  marry  an  insurance  agent)  or  perhaps  to  better 
advantage  by  meeting  other  obligations  when  they  fall  due.  Third, 
with  a  view  of  the  Share-holder  being  loaned  a  certain  amount  to 
assist  him  in  business,  building  a  home,  or  so  change  other  obligations 
as  to  give  him  a  better  more  convenient  and  easier  way  of  meeting 
the  same  at  maturity.  You  will  readily  see  the  necessity  of  our  putting 
the  classes  in  the  manner  we  do,  as  we  desire  the  first  class  to  enable 
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us  to  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  accommodate  the  third  class,  which 

is  always  a  large  one  in  an  organization  of  this  kind. 

To  accommodate  this  third  class  of  stockholders  was  a  serious 
problem,  as  the  second  “guide”volume  revealed.  It  was  the  abstract 
of  a  legal  case  appealed  from  the  circuit  court  of  Pennington 
County,  South  Dakota,  to  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  in 
1899,  and  contained  the  testimony  of  one  Peter  Hammerquist  who 
had  borrowed  money  of  the  company  and  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
settlement  of  his  loan.  It  included  also  the  deposition  of  Cole,  out¬ 
lining  the  history  of  the  company  and  discussing  its  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  following  the  depression  of  1893.  Cole  stated  that  during 
the  years  from  1893  to  1899  the  company  foreclosed  over  seven 
hundred  mortgages  exceeding  in  face  value  $700,000.  Other  de¬ 
tails  of  the  company’s  business,  substantiated  by  the  voluminous 
records  in  the  rest  of  the  collection,  show  that  the  company  had  a 
considerable  business  during  those  years  in  the  States  of  Texas, 
Washington,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  other  States  from 
Florida  and  Georgia  to  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Idaho,  and  that 
it  was  in  operation  until  1901-02. 

The  fact  that  its  business  covered  so  wide  an  area ;  that  it  was 
one  of  the  first  companies  of  its  sort  to  do  business  on  a  national 
scale ;  that  its  surviving  records  include  stock  ledgers,  incoming  and 
outgoing  correspondence  files,  records  of  property  ownership,  and 
litigation  (fairly  complete  records  of  the  company’s  operations) ; 
that  in  themselves  the  volumes  afford  an  interesting  study  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  bookkeeping  methods  fast  becoming  outdated  in  this  age 
of  card-i)unching  accounting  systems — all  these  facts  suggest  that 
the  Pioneer  Savings  and  Loan  Company  records  are  perhaps  the 
most  valual’-le  part  of  the  Cole  collection. 

Completely  arranged  and  catalogued  now,  the  Cole  collection 
is  available  to  the  student  who  may  find  in  it  valuable  material  for 
the  study  of  business  operations  in  Minnesota  and  in  the  United 
States  during  the  two  decades  before  1900. 

Helen  McCann, 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Booklet  on  Business  Records 

The  Business  Historical  Society  has  just  published  a  revised 
edition  of  the  pamphlet,  The  Preservation  of  Business  Records, 
by  Ralph  M.  Hower,  assistant  professor  of  Business  History  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  and 
clerk  of  the  Business  Historical  Society.  The  publication  of  this 
new  edition  has  been  made  jxissible  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Materials  for  Research  of  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  Members  will  recall  that  this  pamphlet  was  first 
issued  in  1937  as  a  regular  number  of  the  Bulletin.  It  has  been  out 
of  ])rint  since  shortly  after  the  second  printing.  The  continuing 
demand  for  cojiies  from  business  firms  and  libraries  has  made 
necessary  the  republication.  The  author  has  taken  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  add  new  and  up-to-date  information  as  well  as 
to  incorporate  the  suggestions  of  business  firms  that  used  the  first 
edition.  The  present  edition  has  been  bound  in  a  cover  which  is 
coated  to  make  it  washable  and  durable. 

The  general  format  of  the  pamphlet  has  been  changed  to  make 
it  more  readable  and  to  enable  it  to  be  used  as  a  handy  reference 
guide  by  the  business  executive  who  wants  to  delegate  to  an 
assistant  the  work  of  administering  a  program  to  care  for  records 
systematically.  It  sets  up  a  schedule  which  most  firms  can  put  into 
effect  economically  in  i)reserving  their  most  important  records. 

As  before,  the  Appendix  contains  a  description  of  the  current 
practices  of  such  firms  as  an  advertising  agency,  a  bank,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  two  public  utilities,  a  railroad,  and  several  types  of 
manufacturing  concerns.  To  the  Appendix  has  been  added  a 
section  describing  an  unusually  effective  system  used  by  a  well- 
known  telei)hone  company  in  preserving  its  records. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  remains  the  same,  namely 
to  answer  the  following  four  questions: 

1.  Why  should  business  records  be  preserved? 

2.  What  material  should  be  selected  for  preservation  ? 

3.  Hou'  should  records  be  preserved? 

4.  When  should  preservation  be  undertaken  ? 

Copies  will  be  sent  free  to  members  or  others  uiM)n  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Society. 
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The  Business  History  Society  of  Indiana 

The  Business  Historical  Society  is  happy  to  note  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Business  History  Society  of  Indiana.  The  home  of  the 
Society  will  be  at  Indiana  University ;  the  Library  of  the  University 
will  be  the  official  depository  for  the  materials  collected,  and  the 
departments  of  Economics  and  History  stand  pledged  to  aid  the 
enterprise. 

At  the  organization  meeting  held  at  Indiana  University,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  on  May  13,  1940,  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1940- 
41.  Mr.  Clarence  A.  Jack.son,  executive  vice-president  of  the 
Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  elected  president.  The  three 
regional  vice-presidents  and  five  directors  are  also  Indiana  busi¬ 
ness  men.  The  secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Melvin  Anshen,  and 
the  assistant  secretary  and  the  treasurer  are  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  circular  received  from  the  new 
Society  state  the  purposes  of  the  organization : 

1.  To  discover  and  save  from  possible  loss  records  of  Indiana  business 
operations  through  preceding  business  generations,  including  not 
only  published  materials,  but  also  account  bocks,  correspondence, 
and  everj-  variety  of  business  records  relating  to  either  existing 
concerns  or  those  no  longer  active. 

2.  To  examine  and  classify  all  such  material  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Indiana  University  Library,  to  make  it  available  to  business 
men  and  students. 

3.  To  promote  the  study  of  the  history  of  Indiana  business,  to  supply 
essential  facilities  and  information,  and  to  encourage  and  support 
research  in  business  history. 

4.  To  publish  bulletins  describing  acquisitions  of  historical  interest, 
listing  donors,  reprinting  excerpts  from  or  condensations  of  sig¬ 
nificant  material,  and  summarizing  the  results  of  research  projects 
in  business  history. 

5.  To  draw  from  historical  acquisitions  material  of  value  for  courses 
in  the  School  of  Business,  so  that  the  actual  experience  of  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  may  contribute  to  the  realistic  education  of  future 
business  men. 

6.  To  encourage  graduate  study  in  business  history. 
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Chocolate  Manufacture,  1765-1940 

The  General  Foods  Corporation  has  recently  issued  a  brochure 
entitled  A  Calendar  of  Walter  Baker  &  Company,  Ine.,  and  its 
Times,  1765-1940.  As  the  name  implies,  the  Calendar  consists  of 
quotations  from  contemjX)rary  sources  and  statements  of  facts 
arranjjfed  by  years  and  sometimes  under  specific  dates.  Interspersed 
with  the  material  on  the  history  of  the  Baker  company  is  a  great 
deal  of  parallel  information  on  politics,  technology,  and  invention, 
social  conditions,  and  so  on,  all  included  with  the  idea  of  giving  a 
picture  of  the  "times.” 

The  storv’  that  the  book  tells  is  very  fragmentary — probably  the 
writer  had  only  scant  source  material  at  hand.  Like  most  firm  his¬ 
tories,  the  Calendar  makes  the  mistake  of  bringing  in  too  much 
extraneous  material.  This  background  material  is  useful  if  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  main  subject,  but  distracting  where  it  does 
not  have  such  a  bearing. 

The  book  shows,  however,  enough  of  the  history  of  the  famous 
chocolate  firm  to  make  the  reader  want  to  know  more,  indeed  much 
more.  The  very  age  of  the  enterprise  is  unusual ;  we  do  not  have 
many  business  concerns  that  can  show  a  continuous  existence — 
albeit  with  changes — of  175  years.  Similarly,  there  are  few  com¬ 
panies  that  ni(>re  clearly  illustrate  so  many  stages  of  business  de¬ 
velopment.  Dr.  James  Baker,  a  petty-capitalist  country  store¬ 
keeper  who  had  been  a  minister  and  also  a  doctor,  founded  the 
business  in  1765  in  association  with  a  penniless  Irish  immigrant 
named  Hannon.  In  1780  Dr.  Baker  closed  his  general  store,  ac¬ 
quired  full  ownership  of  Hannon’s  business,  and  made  the  first 
cliocolate  branded  baker's  and  thus  he  became  an  industrial  special¬ 
ist.  Then  followed  over  a  hundred  years  of  industrial  development 
during  which  the  business  adjusted  itself  to  changing  conditions 
and  expanded  very  greatly. 

Beginning  about  1880  production  grew  very  rapidly.  A  few 
items  from  the  Calendar  are  interesting  in  this  connection.  A 
method  of  making  chocolate  coatings  for  confectionery  was  per¬ 
fected  in  1880.  The  "Chocolate  (hrl"  was  formally  adojUed  as 
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Baker's  trademark  in  1883.  In  1889  the  company  started  to  ad¬ 
vertise  on  the  hack  covers  of  i)aper-hound  novels,  five  million 
hooks  carrying  their  message  in  tlie  next  few  years.  Two  years 
later  they  began  to  sell  confections  hy  means  of  the  first  practical 
vending  machine.  In  1893  the  New  York  sales  office  adopted  the 
policy  of  not  selling  less  than  a  ten  thousand-dollar  invoice  of  goods. 

In  1895  the  business  was  incorix)rated  as  Walter  Baker  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.  In  1897  the  firm  was  bought  hy  a  purchasing  syndicate 
of  Boston  capitalists  at  a  price  of  $4,750,000,  which  apparently 
marked  control  by  financial  capitalists.  In  1927  the  chocolate  firm 
was  absorbed  by  the  General  Foods  Corporation,  a  great  financial 
capitalist  concern. 

If  the  full  story  of  Baker’s  chocolate  firm  were  told,  it  would 
ihdeed  tell  much  of  the  history  of  American  business.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that,  as  is  said  in  the  “Editor’s  Note”  to  the  brochure,  “the 
issuance  of  this  informal  outline  may  uncover  manuscripts,  or  diaries, 
or  other  j)ertinent  hut  obscure  data  dealing  with  the  chocolate  in¬ 
dustry  of  Dorchester  and  Milton — to  the  end  that  some  day  a  defi-. 
nite  history  may  be  printed.” 


A  New  Book  on  the  Income  Tax 

Roy  G.  and  Gladys  C.  Blakey,  The  Federal  Income  Tax.  New 
York ;  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1940.  640  pp.  $7.50.  Re¬ 
viewed  hy  DanvThroop  Smith,  Harvard  University. 

Roy  G.  and  Gladys  C.  Blakey ’s  Federal  Income  Tax  is  a 
thorough  study  of  the  legislative  history  of  federal  income  tax  laws 
in  the  United  States.  I'he  hook  is  based  principally  upon  the 
Congressional  Record,  hearings  and  reports  of  Congressional 
committees,  and  newspaper  reports,  supplemented  by  the  authors’ 
own  contemporary  study  of  the  development  of  the  laws.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  various  jieojde  who  played  an  active  part  in  the  formulation 
of  our  revenue  acts  have  contributed  their  recollections.  The  book 
might  he  described  as  a  personalized  and  narrative  history  of  our 
income  tax  laws.  It  gives  an  understanding  of  the  manner  in 
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which  our  laws  are  made  by  men,  who  act  logically  and  illogically, 
with  a  full  complement  of  human  emotions  and  motives.  It  lacks 
the  completeness  of  J.  S.  Seidman’s  Legislative  History  of  Federal 
Income  Tax  Lazvs,  1938-1861,  with  its  detailed  cross  references 
and  section-by-section  study  of  each  law,  but  the  Blakeys’  does  give 
a  satisfactory  running  account  of  the  arguments  and  reasons  for 
the  major  changes  in  income  taxation.  It  fills  a  very  real  gap  in 
the  literature  of  public  finance. 

The  Blakeys’  study  does  not,  however,  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  critical  judgment  of  the  economic  significance  of  income 
taxation  and  the  effect  it  has  had  uixjn  American  business  during 
the  last  three  decades.  No  adverse  criticism  of  the  authors  is 
implied  by  this  statement;  it  is  merely  considered  appropriate  to 
note  that  many  of  the  aspects  of  federal  income  taxation  which 
are  of  great  imi)ortance  to  students  of  the  history  of  business  still 
remain  to.  be  investigated.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  business 
implications  of  income  taxation  are  ignored;  some  recognition  is 
given  to  the  arguments  of  business  representatives  with  reference 
to  certain  tax  provisions,  perhaps  as  much  recognition  as  is  justi¬ 
fiable  in  a  history  of  tax  legislation. 

The  concluding  chapter  in  the  book  undertakes  to  evaluate  the 
income  tax.  It  api)ears  to  this  reviewer  that  the  coverage  of 
material  is  altogether  inadequate  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  general 
judgment  of  income  taxation.  The  ta.x  is  considered  from  the 
standjxiint  of  traditional  criteria,  fiscal  adequacy,  elasticity,  stability, 
practicability,  siniplicity,  economy,  convenience  of  payment,  and 
minimization  of  evasion.  Then  follows  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  manner  in  which  “the  definition  and  the  ta.xation  of  income 
have  reflected  the  course  of  economic  evolution”  (p.  573).  The 
authors  i)oint  out  among  other  things  the  significance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  capital  and  income,  gross  and  net  income,  regular 
receipts  and  casual  gains,  accrued  values  and  realized  gains  in 
terms  of  the  present  form  of  industrial  organization.  But  at  no 
place  does  the  study  give  more  than  passing  reference  to  the  manner 
in  which  income  taxation  has  influenced  actual  business  decisions 
which  determine  the  form  of  business  organization,  pricing  policies, 
the  extent  and  direction  of  investment  in  plant  and  other  assets, 
labor  policies,  and  the  timing  and  extent  of  the  development  and 
introduction  of  new  products.  Likewise  the  influence  of  income 
taxation  on  the  decisions  of  individuals  to  save  or  to  spend  on 
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consumption  and  on  the  uses  of  capital  funds  is  referred  to  only 
in  casual  fashion,  primarily  with  reference  to  tax-exempt  securities. 
The  importance  of  income  taxation  in  these  areas  cannot  he  de¬ 
termined  without  much  additional  study  directed  to  these  s|)ecific 
problems.  Though,  one  should  not  lie  criticized  for  failing  to  give 
definite  answers  to  these  problems,  it  docs  seem  unwise  to  attempt 
to  evaluate  and  pass  judgment  on  income  taxation  when  it  is 
viewed  as  something  superimposed  on  an  existing  economic  and 
business  structure.  Income  ta.x  rates  have  been  so  high  that  the 
tax.  has  become  a  significant  active  factor  determining  the  nature 
of  our  economic  structure. 

In  addition  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  legislative  history 
of  the  several  revenue  acts,  two  or  three  chapters  at  the  end  of  the 
book  add  considerably  to  the  coverage.  One  chapter,  "The  Defini¬ 
tion  of  Taxable  Income,"  raises  an  important  subject  which  too 
frequently  has  been  slighted  in  the  textbooks.  The  discussion 
centers  around  problems  in  the  determination  of  gross  income, 
problems  which  raise  delicate  distinctions  in  the  courts’  definitions 
of  income  under  the  sixteenth  amendment  and  which  are  of  ])ar- 
ticular  interest  to  students  of  the  legal  philosophy  underlying  the 
decisions.  The  very  great  business  and  administrative  problems 
in  determining  and  allocating  costs  and  other  allowable  deductions 
receive  only  slight  attention. 

The  chapter  on  administration  indicates  to  .some  extent  the 
critical  imjxtrtance  of  the  subject.  Though  little  detail  is  given  on 
administrative  policy,  other  than  on  problems  of  internal  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  though  the  emphasis  is  on  the  number  of  unsettled  ca.ses 
with  little  attention  to  the  .subjects  involved  in  the  di.sputed  ca.ses, 
a  paragraph  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  (p.  558)  summarizes  very 
well  many  of  the  critical  problems  in  tax  legi.slation  and  ad¬ 
ministration  : 

Much  of  the  complexity  of  the  law  laa.s  resulted  from  the 
attempt  tc  check  evasion  and  avoidance,  and  much  has  resulted 
from  the  attempt  to  achieve  more  equity  between  taxpayers. 

But  some  changes  that  would  increase  equity  would  also  make 
for  simplicity,  h'very  effort  should  be  made  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  taxpayer  and  secure  his  co-operation  rather 
than  his  resentment.  This  can  be  accemplished  by  removing  the 
glaring  inequities — consider  the  existing  one-sided  gains  and 
loss  provisions — and  by  administering  the  law  competently  and 
with  courtesy. 


James  Handasyd  Perkins 

Hy  the  death  of  James  Handasyd  Perkins  on  July  12  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Historical  Society  lost  one  of  its  distinguished  founder- 
members. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  horn  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  on  January  11, 
1876,  of  a  family  outstanding^  in  the  history  of  New  England 
business.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1898.  He 
began  in  business  as  an  industrialist,  in  the  employ  of  Walter 
Raker  &  Co.,  chocolate  manufacturers,  hut  in  a  few  years  he  en¬ 
tered  hanking  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Trirst  Co. 
in  Boston.  He  became  ])rcsident  of  the  National  Commercial  Bank 
of  .Albany  in  1912.  In  1914  he  entered  hanking  in  New  York  City, 
where  he  came  to  hold  e.xecutive  ])ositions  in  the  National  City 
Bank,  the  Farmers’  Loan  and  Trust  Co.,  and  the  City  Bank 
Farmers’  Trust  Co. 

His  most  notable  service  was  in  recent  years.  In  1933  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  National  City  Bank,  to  which 
office  he  contributed  at  a  critical  time  the  weight  of  his  reputation 
for  ])rudence  and  integrity.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council,  president  of  the  New  York  Clearing 
Hou.se  Association,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,  a  director  of  a  score  of  cor|X)ra- 
tions  (chiefly  in  insurance),  trustee  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  L'nion  Pacific  Railroad. 

( )ther  fields  have  also  claimed  his  intere.st.  In  1918  he  was 
placed  in  complete  charge  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  Europe, 
and  he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  .A.  E.  F".  He  was  treasurer  and 
tru.stee  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  trustee  of 
Smith  College  and  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  a  member  of  the 
P»oard  of  Directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society,  and 
at  one  time  an  Overseer  of  Harvard  College  and  a  member  of  the 
Visiting  Committee  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 
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Secretary’s  Column 

The  Society  has  received  and  gratefully  acknowledges  the  fol¬ 
lowing;  acquisitions :  ’ 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  Papers  and  Reports 
Delivered  at  Tenth  Mid-Year  Meeting:  Section  I,  General;  III,  Refining; 
IV,  Production.  Also,  Proceedings,  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting:  Section 
IV,  Production. 

From  N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Sun  Inc.,  Philadelphia:  Directory  of  Newspapers  and 
Periodicals  for  1882,  1889,  1898,  1919,  1922,  1923,  1925,  1927,  and  1928. 

From  Boston  Wharf  Company,  Inc.,  Boston:  One  Hundredth  .•fmiitrr.mrv 
Annual  Report;  also  annual  reports  for  1837  (Company’s  first  annual 
report)  and  1882. 

From  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island :  Report  to  the 
Corporation  of  Brozon  l'niz'e.rsity,  as  of  July  1,  1940. 

From  General  Motors  Corporation,  New  York  City:  Financial  Statement  of 
General  Motors  Corporation,  March  sr,  1940;  A  Mes.zage  to  General 
Motors  Stockholders  from  Alfred  P.  Sloan.  Jr.,  Chairman;  Financial 
Statement,  as  of  September  30,  1940;  Mobilising  America’s  Economic 
Strength;  a  Forum  Discussion. 

From  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana:  Control 
of  Expenditures  in  the  Local  Goz'ernmental  Units  of  Illinois,  by  H.  K. 
Allen.  Bulletin  Series  61,  no.  48. 

From  Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore,  Maryland:  Archives  of 
Maryland,  Ivi,  Proceedings  and  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Mary¬ 
land,  17^8-1761,  edited  by  J.  Hall  Pleasants. 

From  National  Association  of  W’(x>l  Manufacturers,  Boston:  Diamond 
Jubilee  program,  as  of  April  4,  1940. 

From  Mr.  Shepard  Pond,  Cambridge:  Lut  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate  of 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  Timm  of  Boston  with  Valuations  and  Assessments 
as  of  January  i,  iSjj,  printed  in  Boston  in  1822  by  True  &  Greene. 

From  South  Dakota  State  Historical  Society,  Pierre,  South  Dakota :  Pocket 
calendar,  issued  by  Nathan  Lane’s  Sons,  of  New  York,  for  1883. 

FOREIGN 

From  National  Ccunctl  of  Wool  Selling  Brokers  of  Australia,  Melbourne, 
Australia :  IVool  Review,  1939-40. 

From  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners,  Melbourne,  Australia:  Report  of 
the  Victorian  Railways  Commissioners  for  the  Year  Ended  30th  June,  1940. 

From  Ogilvie  Fleur  Mills  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canada:  Annual  Report 
for  the  Year  Ended  31st  August,  1940. 

I'rom  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto,  Canada:  Sixty-Sixth  Annual 
Balance  Sheet,  3Tst  October,  1940;  Profit  and  Loss  statement. 
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From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago,  Chile ;  Decimacuarta  Memoria  Armal 
t*resentada  a  la  Superintendencia  de  Banco,  Ano  1939. 

From  Land  Bank  of  Egypt,  Alexandria,  Eg>  pt :  Exercice  I939- 

From  Finnish  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  Ltd.,  Helsinki,  Finland; 
Annual  Report  for  the  S5th  Business  Year,  1939. 

From  Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft,  Berlin,  Germany:  Aktienwerte  der  Ber¬ 
liner  Borse,  Juni  1940. 

From  Reichsverkehrsministerium  und  Generaldirektor,  Berlin.  Germany : 
Geschdftshericht  dcr  deutschen  Rejichshahn  uher  das  Gesch'dftsjahr  1939. 

From  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Forty-Eighth  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  19^9:  bound  copies  of  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin, 
1873-1878,  1882. 

From  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek,  The  Hague,  Netherlands; 
Jaarstatistiek  ran  den  In-,  Uit-  en  Doorz'oer  oi'er  1939,  Deel  I  and  Deel  11. 

From  Kamer  van  Koophandel  en  F'abrieken  vo<)r  'S-Gravenhage,  Leeuwarden, 
Friesland,  Netherlands ;  Verslag  for  1939. 

From  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  Wellington,  New  Zealand:  The  New 
Zealand  Official  Year-Book,  1940:  Statistical  Report  on  the  Agricultural 
and  Pastoral  Production  of  the  Dominion  of  Nezv  Zealand,  for  the  Season 
1938-39;  Statistical  Report  on  Trade  and  Shipping  of  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  1938,  part  ii :  Statistical  Report  on  Population  and  Buildings 
for  the  Year  1938-39;  Statistical  Report  on  Prices,  Wage-rates  and  Hours 
of  Labour,  Unemployment,  Industrial  Accidents,  Tramways,  Cinemato¬ 
graph  Theatres,  Banking,  Building  Societies,  Bankruptcy,  Commercial 
Afforestation,  Incomes  and  Income-tax,  for  the  Year  1938;  Statistics  of 
Employment  and  Incomes,  1937-38;  and  Report  on  the  Insurance  Statistics 
of  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  for  the  Year  1938. 

From  Stockholm  Frihamnsaktiebolag,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Financial  report 
for  1939. 

The  Society  gratefully  acknowledges  also  the  following  periodi¬ 
cals,  which  have  been  received  during  1940; 

From  American  Management  Ass(Kiation.  New  York  City:  The  Man¬ 
agement  Rexnerv;  AM  A  Neu’s  Letter;  Financial  Management  Series, 
nos.  59-63:  Personnel  Series,  ncs.  42-45:  Marketing  Series,  ncs.  35-40; 
AM  A  Actiinties,  1939-1940;  Production  Series,  nos.  116-124;  Personnel. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City;  Quarterly. 

From  California  State  Historical  Association,  Lt)s  .Angeles,  California: 
California  History  Nugget. 

From  Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago:  Bulletin  (April  issue). 

From  Fifty  Years  in  Busiiness  Magazine,  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  vcl.  i,  nos.  2-3. 

From  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  Georgia:  Quarterly. 

From  Hercules  Powder  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan;  The  Paper  Maker, 
no.  1 :  and  The  Hercules  Fluorescence  .Size  Test  to  Measure  Water  Re- 
.sistanee  of  Paper. 

From  Mr.  Sidney  Homer,  Jr.,  Homer  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City; 
Offering  Sheets;  Quarterly  Reznezo;  Bond  Quotations;  and  Bond  Bulletin. 

I'rom  State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri:  Rezdezv. 
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From  The  National  Proz’isioner,  Chicago:  Weekly  issues. 

From  Oregon  Historical  Society,  Portland.  Oregon :  Quarterly. 

From  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Providence,  Rhode  Island  :  Collections. 
From  Seefurth  Service,  Chicago:  Monthly  Supplement;  and  Trusts  for 
Employees. 

From  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Xew  Kngland  Antiquities,  Boston : 
Old-Time  Ne^o  England. 

From  Southern  Pine  .Association,  Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana:  U’eekly  Trade 
Barofneter  and  Supplement. 

From  Tanners’  Council  of  .America,  X*ew  York  City:  Production  Reports. 
From  Texas  State  Historical  .\ssociation,  Austin,  Texas:  Southn'estern 
Historical  Quarterly. 

From  University  of  Washington,  Seattle.  Washington :  Pacific  Korthxvesi 
Quarterly. 

From  Hi-storical  Scxriety  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  U'estern  Pennsyhania  Historical  Magazine. 

From  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia :  Quarterly. 

From  VV’orcester  Historical  Society.  Worcester,  Massachusetts:  Bulletin, 
nos.  4-5. 

FOREIGX 

From  Manufacturers  Publishing  Company.  Ltd.,  Sydney,  Xew  .South  Wales. 

.Australia:  The  Australasian  .Manufacturer. 

From  Banque  .Xationale  de  Belgique,  Brussels.  Belgium:  Bulletin  d' Informa¬ 
tion  ct  de  Documentation,  January-March. 

From  Royal  Bank  of  Canada.  Montreal.  Canada:  Monthly  Report. 

From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago.  Chile :  Boletin  Meusual. 

From  Management  Library,  l^ndon,  England:  Management  Library  Rerieiv. 
May- June. 

F'rom  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Xottinghain.  England: 
Jourmil,  January,  April,  June. 

From  Royal  Economic  Society,  I.ondon.  luigland:  The  Economic  Jotirnal. 
F'rom  Banque  de  Grece,  Athens.  Greece :  Bulletin  Economigue  et  Einancier, 
F'ebruary-March :  Bulletin  Mensuel. 

F'rom  Institute  of  Bankers  in  Ireland  Dublin,  Ireland:  Journal,  July. 

F'rom  Departament(i  .Autonomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad,  .Mexicf>.  D.  F., 
Mexico:  Agricola. 

F'rom  Amsterdamsche  Hank,  n.v.,  .Amsterdam.  Xetherlands :  I'inancial  and 
Economic  Rd'iexv  of  the  .S'tatistical  Department,  January,  .April. 

F'rom  Centraal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek,  The  Hague,  Xetherlands: 

.Maandstatistiek  van  den  In-,  Vit-  en  Doorvoer,  January-March. 

F'rom  Rotterdamsche  Hankvereeniging,  .Amsterdam,  Xetherlands :  Quarterly 
Rerieiv,  no.  1. 

F'rom  Twentsche  Bank,  n.v.,  .Amsterdam.  Xetherlands:  Condensed  State¬ 
ment,  March. 

F'rom  Census  and  Statistics  Office.  Wellington,  Xew  Zealand:  Monthly 
Abstract  of  Statistics. 

F'rom  Svenska  Handel sbanken,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Index. 


